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the violent reformer. Any man who, in Utopia, attacks any
established religion, even though it be idolatrous and super-
stitious, in the interests of his own purer and more spiritual
religious outlook, is liable to be punished with bondage, and,
if still recalcitrant, with death. It is one of the weak points
of Utopia, that any kind of reformation is impossible. More
has guarded his citizens so strenuously against violence, that
they seem to have nothing before them but a monotonous
eternity of the benevolent despotism of their patriarchal
constitution. No man may use contentious rebuking or
inveighing against any of the recognised religions of Utopia
upon pain, first of bondage, and then of death. But con-
tentious rebuking and inveighing was the stock-in-trade of
the Protestant Reformer. As More said of the Reformers,
" In railing standeth all their revel." A Protestant
Reformer in Utopia, who publicly derided miracles, vest-
ments, music, incense, candles, the inviolability of the priest-
hood, and salvation by works, would soon have sighed for
the toleration of England in the days of Chancellor More.
More's third wish, as he walked along the Thames, side
by side with Roper, was for a settlement, to the satisfaction
of all parties, of the question of Henry's marriage with
Catherine of Aragon, because otherwise he saw that it
would be a disturbance to a great part of Christendom.
Many reasons combined to make More long for this good
conclusion: firstly, his sympathy and friendship with
Catherine. He had hailed her with enthusiasm when,
some twenty-seven years before, he watched her entering
London as Prince Arthur's bride. " There is nothing
wanting in her," he had said, " which the most beautiful
girl should have." Since that time she had been his
gracious hostess many and many a year: she and her consort
had so enjoyed More's company that they had asked him,
when the day's routine was done and after the Council had
supped, to be merry with them. This happened so fre-
quently that not once in a month could More get leave to go
home to his wife and children.
But, apart from the personal question, the separation of
Henry from Catherine meant a quarrel between England
and the Emperor Charles; yet, on the friendship between
those two, in More's view, all hopes of permanent European
peace and stability rested. But the threat to European
unity was more deadly even than that. If the Emperor